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drew from active participation in the courts and in public life,
and formed a separate community, based on non-compulsion and
brotherly love, which to their enemies seemed to be a State Vithin
the State. They rejected the ideas of loyalty to a specific father-
land and this tradition can be traced through the whole history
of Christianity. At the end of the second century the Letter to
Diognetus, ascribed to Justinus, says that the Christians are like
strangers in their own country and regard every foreign country
as their fatherland. Their real home is heaven. More than a
thousand years later Vincent of Beauvais, quoting Hugo of St.
Victor, wrote : Who is fettered by the fatherland is still weak ;
strong is he who regards every country as his fatherland ; perfect
is he to whom the whole world is a place of exile.1 This was also
Thomas More's conviction.

The early Christians were also indifferent or hostile to the
acquisition of wealth, to the pursuit of learned studies and the
refinements of civilization. This attitude, however, was soon
modified when ever more people from the higher and educated
classes embraced the new faith, Many of the new leaders were
deeply versed in Greek and Oriental thought, in Roman law
and statecraft, and tried to bring them into agreement with
Christianity, The Old Testament, too, which often breathed
another spirit than that of Jesus, was inseparably linked with
Christianity, and, moreover, was indispensable for filling gaps in
Jesus' teachings. When the Church developed and rose to a
powerful position in the Empire, she thereby assumed a character
which was often much at variance with the spirit of the Gospel.

4. CHRISTIANITY FUNDAMENTAL TO MODERN FREEDOM
AND NATIONALITY
Both the Gospel and the Church have had a paramount
share in moulding our modern civilization and preparing modern
nationality. To a large extent this result was neither intended
nor foreseen, nor, indeed, welcomed by the leaders of Christianity
and the Church, Yet it cannot be doubted that the spirit of
CJhrist was the most powerful leaven in the development of ideals,
and that'the Church was the greatest organizing factor in history.
1 From the sixth century onwards Ireland poured out hosts of monks who wandered
from one country to the other, everywhere founding monasteries, or living as
hermits, from Egypt to Iceland. Their motive was the deliberate renunciation of the
fatherland as a means of asceticism* The Irish life of St. Columba says the perfect
pilgrimage is that of the man who leaves his fatherland completely, in body and soul,
and becomes an exile in the world, Cf. The Church of Ireland, ed. by Bell and Emerson,
I932, P- 75*